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PERSONAL LIBERTY AND LABOR STRIKES. 

BY THE MOST EEVEEBND JOHN IRELAND, ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 



The most sacred inheritance of the citizen is personal liberty. 
The right to employ his powers as he wills, to dispose of his 
affairs as he wills, save only in so far as it is limited by the rights 
of others, or the welfare of the community — this is nature's gift 
to man. "All men are born equal." By nature no man is en- 
dowed with authority over his fellows; no man is warranted 
in depriving his fellows of one jot or tittle of their liberty. 
Civil society, indeed, is superior to the individual citizen, and in 
certain circumstances may abridge Ins liberty. Civil society, 
however, is endowed with this privileged pre-eminence for the 
sole purpose of rendering secure the personal liberty of its mem- 
bers by fostering among them the spirit of reciprocal justice, and 
repressing attempts on the part of some to invade the rights of 
others. If a fraction of this personal liberty is surrendered by 
the individual citizen to civil society, this is only with a view 
to ihe better protection of the .reminder ; and, even then, what is 
surrendered to civil society is what is strictly needed for its 
corporate life and integrity, so much and no more — so inalienable 
by will of nature and of nature's God is the boon of personal 
liberty ! 

Personal liberty is the sovereign end and aim of civil society. 
It is in civil society that personal liberty finds its safeguard 
against anarchy, the deadly foe, whose reign is that of might over 
right, of the strong over the weak, of the animal over the rational 
man. 

Where personal liberty is violated — be the citizen who is the 
victim of lawlessness the poorest of the poor, the lowliest of the 
lowly — if civil society were to tolerate the outrage, it would betray 
its mission and forfeit the trust of its members who recognize in 
the liberty of one the liberty of all. 
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I desire to deal in particular with such violations of personal 
liberty as are not unfrequently attendant upon strikes of labor 
unions. 

Usually, when a strike is entered upon by a union, measures 
are at once taken to prevent non-unioii workmen, or such union 
workmen as may not be in sympathy with the strike, from offer- 
ing their labor to employers blacklisted by the edict of the union. 

Although the recent strike of the Amalgamated Steel Asso- 
ciation has been, in comparison with other strikes the records of 
which are not out of memory, free from acts of violence to per- 
sons or to property and from other riotous excesses, yet numer- 
ous incidents have occurred which challenge the serious attention 
of the upholders of personal liberty. In the districts covered by 
the strike hundreds of men willing to work have not been allowed 
to work. The approaches to the mills have been picketed by 
relays of strikers. Non-union men seeking to enter have been set 
upon and forced to retrace their steps, under penalty of bodily 
injury. When occasionally by stealth and ruse a few succeeded 
in evading the vigilance of the picketing lines, they were as pris- 
oners in a jail, not daring to venture out and only with much 
difficulty providing themselves with the necessaries of life. At 
railroad stations and in streets men known or supposed to be non- 
union men have been pelted with stones, policemen being power- 
less to defend them even by making a display of bludgeons and 
firearms. In some cases non-union men have been kidnapped 
and locked up in hotels or empty storehouses; in other cases they 
have been roughly handled and badly beaten, specially harsh treat- 
ment being reserved for negroes who happened to appear on the 
scene. One Sunday morning in Chicago a squad of non-union 
men who had been imprisoned during the preceding week within 
their mill enclosures had the hardihood to believe that they would 
be secure from attack while going to hear mass in a neighboring 
church : they had to run the gauntlet of sticks and blows and were 
forced to regain hurriedly their hiding places. 

In these and similar incidents the sufferers were not merely 
those who were the immediate victims of violence and of in- 
timidation, but the much larger number of people throijghout the 
country, who, were it not for the menace and injury that awaited 
them, would have come forward and obtained employment. 

I am not discussing the question of strikes in the abstract, 
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apart from incidents such as I now record: much less am I dis- 
cussing the question of labor unions, to which I could readily 
assign numerous useful and praiseworthy purposes. I confine 
myself to those acts of violence and of intimidation which 
usually accompany strikes. Such acts, I assert, we cannot too 
strongly reprobate; nor can we, for the sake of public order and 
of personal liberty, be too zealous in awakening public opinion in 
condemnation of them. 

That such acts constitute utter lawlessness edicts of legislators 
and decisions of courts leave no room for doubt. The English 
statute of 1875, known as "The Conspiracy and Protection Act" 
— a law, by the way, passed for the express purpose of enlarging 
the legal rights of labor unions in connection with strikes, and 
for this reason welcomed by the unions — so clearly sets forth 
what occurrences are to be taken as running counter to law in 
England, and so fully summarizes the sense of the scattered en- 
actments and decisions of our legislatures and courts in America 
that I take the liberty of quoting from it at some length : 

"Section 7. Every person who with a view to compel any other 
person to abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person 
lias a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without 
legal authority. 

"1. Uses violence or intimidates such other person, or his Wife, or 
children, or injures his property, or, 

"2. Persistently follows such other person about from place to 
place, or, 

"3. Hides any tools, clothes, or other property, owned or used by 
such other person, or deprives him of, or hinders him in the use 
thereof, or, 

"4. Watches or besets the house or other place where such other 
person resides or works or carries on business or happens to be, or 
the approach to such house, or place, or, 

"5. Follows such person with two or more other persons in a dis- 
orderly manner in or through any street or road, shall on conviction 
be punished as provided," etc. 

As to legislation in America, instances of laws and of de- 
cisions in a few of the States speak for the whole country. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the statute on labor, most liberal 
as it is granted to be in its concessions to strikers, concludes with 
these words : 

"Provided, that nothing herein contained shall prevent the prose- 
cution and punishment under existent laws of any person or persons 
who shall in any way hinder persons who desire to labor for their em- 
ployers, from so doing, or other persons from being employed as la- 
borers." (Penn. Laws, 1875.) 
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In South Carolina, in 1894, an injunction was issued against 
strikers who conspired to prevent the employer from employing 
workmen other than those suggested by the employees, and en- 
deavored to accomplish their purpose "by threats, menaces, in- 
timidations and opprobrious epithets addressed to plaintiff com- 
pany's officers and workmen, and by gathering in crowds about 
the company's place of business and at the boarding places of 
their workmen, and by following said workmen to and from their 
work, stopping them on the highways, interfering with them in 
their work, and by holding them up to ridicule and contempt of 
bystanders." 

The principle which underlies these and similar laws has been 
admirably enunciated by a judge of the State of Massachusetts 
(Carew vs. Eutherford), "Freedom is the policy of this country. 
But freedom does not imply a right in one person, either alone or 
in combination with others, to disturb or annoy another, either 
directly or indirectly, in his lawful business or occupation, for 
the sake of compelling him to buy his peace." 

Such acts of violence and intimidation as are covered by the 
enactments and decisions quoted are, for the most part, far less 
detrimental to personal liberty than those that have been happen- 
ing under our own eyes. Strange indeed is it that such things 
should be in America, the country of all countries where personal 
liberty is supposed to be most sacredly safeguarded. More strange 
still is it that such things are tolerated by State authorities who 
are either unwilling or unable to repress them ! 

A man's right to work is one of the most intimate rights 
of his being. It is the right to the exercise of his mental and bod- 
ily faculties. It is more — it is the right to his life, which depends 
for sustenance on the fruits of his labor. It is, for the same 
reason, the right of his wife and children to their lives. Of this 
right no man can with any shadow of equity deprive another; 
neither can any man by his own authority dictate to another when 
and how this right is to be used, else this other were his subject, 
his slave. And when in order to deprive a man of this 
right violence is done to him and bodily injury inflicted, then 
there is no measure to the injustice put upon him; all semblance 
of liberty is effaced ; physical force becomes the ruling law in the 
relations of man to man. 

Nor is it to be said that what is denied to one man may be 
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allowed to many banded together in associations or unions. Vol- 
untary associations of citizens possess no right 'which is not in- 
herent in the members as individuals. Associations, or unions, 
are mere aggregations of private citizens having no rights other 
than such as belong to private citizens. 

I should be sorry to say a single word against the personal 
liberty of the strikers themselves, or of their friends. I should 
willingly allow them to use all peaceful means to lay their case 
before non-union workmen, to argue with them persuasively and 
eloquently, with a view to win their sympathy and co-operation. 
Neither should I object to the practice of picketing, so long as 
the purpose of picketing be merely to gain knowledge of the 
movements of employers or of non-union workers. But farther 
than this I cannot go. Where intimidation begins, where physical 
violence is brought into play, or where threats are used likely to 
put non-union workers in reasonable fear of life, limb or property 
— there must I stop, in obedience to the imperative dictates of 
natural justice and of Christian morality. 

This is the position taken by men who are recognized to be 
among the distinguished moralists of the day. Father Matteo 
Liberatore, in his "Principles of Political Economy," dealing 
with the evils accompanying strikes, writes as follows : 

'TVorst of all is the iniquitous and brutal terrorism by which 
they (the strikers) compel their comrades to join them. If 
some workmen think it better to continue working on the same 
terms as before, what right have the others to force them into the 
strike by threats, insults and bad usage? Are they not free 
agents in their own affairs, to act as they think best ? This is an 
unjust claim, an offence against the liberty of the subject, a dis- 
turbance of public peace, and deserves the utmost rigor of the 
law." 

A higher authority than Father Liberatore is Leo XIII. In 
a letter addressed by him in 1888 to the Episcopate of Ireland on 
the system of boycotting which the Land League — with most ad- 
mirable intentions, though with mistaken views of distributive 
justice — put in vogue in that country, the Sovereign Pontiff 
declares : 

"It is in every way abhorrent to natural justice and Chris- 
tian charity that those should be pursued by a novel kind of per- 
secution and interdict (boycotting), who either are content with 

vol. clxxiii. — wo. 539. 29 
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the rents which they hare agreed upon with the landlords of the 
estates and prefer to pay them, or who take empty farms as they 
have a right to do." 

The argument of Leo plainly is that no private person, no 
association of private persons, however large and influential its 
membership, should attempt to prevent others from doing what 
they have a natural and legal right to do. That this argument 
which so forcibly vindicates the principle of personal liberty finds 
its application in the labor boycott of American strikers, as it did 
in the land boycott of Irish Land Leaguers, ie easily seen. 

To men who are entering upon a strike it should be clear 
that in preventing others from working they are acting in direct 
contradiction to the very principle of personal liberty, in virtue of 
which they justify themselves in ceasing to work. When indi- 
vidual workmen or combinations of workmen refuse to continue 
to work, no one claims the right to compel them to work, for 
the simple reason that in the enjoyment of their personal liberty 
they are free to work or not to work. But, evidently, the corol- 
lary of this is that men who choose to work must be allowed to 
work. Not many years ago an association of workmen initiating 
a strike had reason to expect summary treatment from law courts, 
prone as these were to interpret in a manner unfavorable to such 
collective action the various so-called Conspiracy Statutes strewn 
over the pages of English and American law books. Against 
such statutes and against the interpretations usually attached to 
them the friends of labor waged unceasing war in the name of 
personal liberty with the result that now, except in cases involv- 
ing a breach of contract or entailing serious damage on public 
interests, labor unions may without risk of incurring the displeas- 
ure of the law initiate a strike and continue it as long as they 
may deem fit. Is it not strange that, after labor unions have won 
the long-fought battle for their own personal liberty, they should 
turn around and strive to WTest personal liberty from non-union 
workers? It would seem that labor unions sought to be a law 
to themselves apart from and above the law of the land. 

I do not forget that labor unions often refuse to be responsi- 
ble for the riotous excesses that accompany strikes, attributing 
these excesses to mobs which they cannot control and which see 
in strikes an opportunity of indulging in lawless passion. And, 
indeed, acts of violence do occur in connection with strikes, which 
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the labor unions do not approve and for which they cannot be 
held responsible. Is it not, however, true that much at least 
of the interference with personal liberty of which we complain 
is the direct act of the unions ? Are not the pickets of the unions 
usually the first to have recourse to threats and violence? And 
even where mobs are the guilty party are not the unions indi- 
rectly responsible? Should they not have foreseen the acts of 
violence to which the mobs so easily resort, and should they 
not have taken measures to obviate such acts? Should they not 
at least protest when such acts have unf ortunately taken place ? 

The duty of the State in presence of strikes is clear and 
imperative. It is to protect personal liberty in all cases and at 
all costs. The entire authority of the State should, if necessary, 
be put in motion to protect the liberty of a single citizen, whether 
that citizen be one who refuses to work or one who desires to 
work. The State ascertains the will of the citizen in this regard, 
and then extends over it the shield of law. The law should be 
uniform for all and universal in its application without regard 
to person, or position, or class. "The duty of the public in trade 
disputes," once said Lord Derby, "is to make a ring and see fair 
play." The law should mercilessly put down intimidation and 
violence whencesoever they come. Its action should always be 
directed towards the freedom of the individual, be he workman or 
employer, unionist or free laborer. The refusal or the failure 
of the State to repress and punish violations of personal liberty 
is the introduction of anarchy. 

It is sometimes urged on behalf of strikers that the workman 
has a sort of proprietary interest in his place, and that when 
another steps into it such a one is to a cerain extent an unjust 
aggressor, who deserves to be summarily dealt with. It is further 
maintained that, as strikes must fail if employers are allowed to 
fill the places of the strikers, compulsion brought to bear upon 
non-union men to prevent them from working is necessary as a 
measure of war and therefore justifiable. Statements of this 
kind, however, are social sophistries, which, if put into practice, 
would speedily undermine the structure of civil society. It is 
well understood by both parties to a labor contract — better under- 
stood, perhaps, by the employee than by the employer — that, in 
the absence of special covenants, the contract is rescindable at the 
will of either party. Moreover, when the workman as a matter 
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of fact and of his own violition has vacated his place, it is not 
easy to understand how he can still retain a right in it. Again, 
if, as it is maintained, strikes must fail unless compulsion be em- 
ployed to prevent non-union men from working, I have only to 
say, so much the worse for strikes. If strikes necessarily require 
as a condition of success the violation of personal liberty and 
the subversion of social order, then strikes stand self-condemned. 
Personal liberty and the good order of society must above all else 
be made secure. Whatever militates against the one, or the other, 
can have no toleration in the court of social justice, and must at 
all costs be put down. To speak of certain methods of action 
as measures of war when such methods are the devices of private 
citizens, or of associations of private citizens, is to characterize 
them by a name which of itself condemns them. Private citi- 
zens, or associations of private citizens, have no right to in- 
stitute war; this is the exclusive right of public authority. To 
grant such a right to any class, or to any number of citizens, 
would be to open the flood-gates of lawlessness and anarchy. 
Measures of war adopted by employers against workmen would 
be permissible, and even the lyncbings which we so much dep- 
recate as blots upon American civilization would be justifiable. 
Law and public opinion are the natural and ultimate remedies 
for social grievances; any movement that ignores these two 
elements of social power is doomed to fail; any movement that 
puts its trust in them is sooner or later, if its cause be just, as- 
sured of success. 

Still another specious argument in defence of violations of 
personal liberty in labor strikes is that in vast business combina- 
tions, and in the fierce competition resulting from them, capital 
is guilty of offences against personal liberty far more injurious 
to the public weal than those that can be laid to the charge of 
labor unions. This is not the place to enter upon a discussion 
of the operations and methods of capital. But, if wrong be done 
by capital, it does not follow that wrong should be done by labor; 
wrong in one case does not justify wrong in the other. If capital 
violates personal liberty and menaces social peace, let capital also 
be brought to the bar of law and public opinion. 

To condemn the abuses against personal liberty which have 
marked the course of strikes in this and other countries is to 
serve the cause of labor and of labor unions. The most praise- 
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worthy cause may be ruined by the adoption of methods that rea- 
son and religion reprobate. Public opinion will not long tolerate 
what conduces to lawlessness and anarchy; it will put the ban 
upon associations which, however legitimate their purpose may be, 
tend to undermine law and order in society. The purpose will be 
forgotten in presence of the methods. Under the pressure of evil 
methods associations will inevitably suffer disintegration. Con- 
science and patriotism are alive in the bosoms of the men who 
constitute associations ; conscience and patriotism rise higher than 
allegiance to any association. 

The cause of labor is of itself so holy that all right-minded 
men, all Christians, must lend to it their sympathy and support. 
It is the cause of humanity; it is the cause of religion. Why 
should it not in its onward march so bear itself that no censure 
can attach to it, that no friend must be obliged to withdraw from 
it his esteem and his love? 

John Ireland. 



